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OF 
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CALIFORNIA  QUESTION. 


delivered  in  the  H0USE  OF  EEPRESEXTAVIVES,  JUNE  5  1850, 


The  House  being  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  on 
the  state  of  the  Union,  on  the  President’s  Mes¬ 
sage,  Mr.  THOMPSON  said: 

Mr.  Chairman:  During  this  long-protracted 
lebate  on  the  admission  of  California,  and  the 
brmation  of  governments  for  our  territories,  I  have 
)een  a  silent,  patient  listener.  I  have  not  deemed 
I  necessary  to  enter  upon  the  discussion,  for  the 
•urpose  of  defining  my  position  before  my  con- 
tituents.  I  have  not  endeavored  to  control  or 
irect  public  sentiment  at  home  or  elsewhere.  Aly 
onstituents  understand  me,  and  I  believe  I  under- 
and  them.  There  exists  between  us  a  mutuality 
f  confidence,  an  identity  of  interests,  a  sympathy 
f  feeling,  and  a  unity  of  principle,  that  our  very 
istincts  would  lead  us  to  the  same  conclusions, 
hey  love  this  Union,  they  desire  its  perpetuation, 
ley  would  pour  out  their  blood  in  the  defence  of 
3  flag.  But  they  also  love  their  rights,  they  will 
aintain  their  honor,  and  they  will  submit  to  any 
crifice  to  uphold  that  Constitution  which  made 
:  a  united  people.  They  will  ask  for  nothing 
it  what  is  right,  and  it  is  worse  than  vain  to  sup- 
'se  they  will  submit  t>  that  which  is  wrong, 
higs  and  Democrats  of  Mississippi  will  stand 
raly  banded  together  on  this  common  platform. 

I  came  to  this  Congress  deeply  impressed  with 
3  magnitude  of  the  duties  devolved  upon  its 
.  imbeps.  Before  I  took  my  seat,  knowing  I  was 
'  act  with  the  minority  on  this  floor.  I  resolved  to 
'3r  nothing  to  adjust  existing  difficulties.  On 
I  majority  rested  the  whole  responsibility  of  every 
I 'position  and  every  action.  No  b'outhern  mem- 
!■  has  made  any  proposition  on  these  questions 
lieh  divide  the  North  from  the  South  at  my  sug- 
|tion  or  with  my  consent.  The  North,  the 
I  at,  the  powerful,  and  I  may  add,  the  imperious 
rth,  have  now  the  destinies  of  this  country  in 
I  r  hands.  They  can  oppress,  they  can  insult 
J  odious  and  unjust  discriminations,  they  can  re 
I  and  spew  theii  disgusting  and  revolting  saliva 
I  n  the  bouth,  which  is  too  weak  to  control  this  i 
jtial  Government,  and  growing  weaker  by  the! 
hrtion  of  her  sons  on  account  of  her  weakness-  ‘ 

I  they  can  never  degrade  and  humiliate  that 
Jale  as  long  as  the  spirit  of  Washington  and 
liry,  Jackson  and  Calhoun  shall  animate  their 
rts.  To  the  patriotism  and  magnanimity  of 


t'  ans,  PRijrr 


this  great  North  I  now  appeal.  You  can  preserve 
the  Constitution  and  maintain  the  Union.  You 
can  restore  peace  to  a  troubled  country,  and  create 
anew  that  confidence  between  the  members  of  this 
Confederacy  which  is  now  well-nigh  destroyed. 

Chairman,  we  hear  it  asserted  that  the 
ifferences  between  the  North  and  the  South  are 
fundamental  and  irreconcilable,  and  can  never  be 
compromised.  If  this  be  true,  we  had  better  take 
immediate  steps  for  effecting  a  peaceable  separa- 
tion  1  his  Government  is  based  on  the  affections 
ot  the,  people,  and  can  never  be  maintained  by 
force.  Adopt  any  line  of  policy  which  impairs  the 
lights  or  destroys  the  confidence  of  any  section  of 
tffis  Confederacy,  and  you  will  alienate  the  hearts 
o  the  people,  and  sow  the  seeds  of  a  rupture  which 
can  only  be  carried  out  in  blood. 

But  I  am  not  yet  prepared  to  believe  this.  The 
South  have  constitutional  rights,  for  which  alone 
they  contend,  and  the  whole  is  included  in  the 
simple  axiomatic  truth,  that  her  property,  under 
e  flag  of  the  Union,  shall  receive  the  same  pro¬ 
tection  and  guardianship  which  it  affords  to  the 
property  of  all  other  citizens.  In  other  words,  that 
this  Governrnent  shall  be  her  friend,  and  not  her 
enemy.  ^  This  principle  is  opposed  by  the  North 
rom  jea.ousy  of  political  power,  and  from  a  preiu- 
icc  agamst  the  institution  of  slavery,  which  they 
desire  te  overthrow.  If  the  South  yields,  she 

If  ih^  iv  ‘’5'  Constitution. 

H  the  North  yields,  she  yields  prejudices.  If  the 

feouth  yields.  It,  of  course,  will  be  considered  that 

sne  does  so  from  her  weakness.  If  the  North 

yield^  she  can  claim,  and  it  will  be  awarded  to 

er,  that  her  course  is  actuated  from  a  motive  of 

magnanimity  and  a  praiseworthy  desire  to  do 

right,  and  to  preserve  the  union  and  harmony  of 

he  btates.  You  have  the  vantage  ground,  and  it 

u  nobleness  of  spirit 

which  should  actuate  patriots  in  the  present  tid  ing 
crisis*  ® 

But  I  am  met  with  a  grave  charge  upon  the 
0uth:  that  her  statesmen  have  always  exerted  a 
controlling  influence  over  the  policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment.  This  is  a  serious  charge,  if  it  had  any 
meaning.  But,  suppose  we  admit  its  truth,  is  it 
not  evidence  that  Southern  policy  has  been  most 
acceptable  to  the  whole  people.?  The  great  found¬ 
ers  and  leaders  of  the  two  parties  which  have 
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divided  this  country,  Jefferson  and  Hamilton,  the 
one  was  a  Southern,  the  other  a  Northern  man; 
both  men  of  great  talent,  and  both  patriots;  but 
the  Southern  statesman  became  the  favorite  of  me 
people,  North  and  South;  and  simply  because  his 
principles  commended  themselves  to  the  approba¬ 
tion  and  hearts  of  the  masses  of  the  people  every 
where,  and,  therefore,  received  their  support  and 
sanction.  From  that  day  to  this  he  has  been, 
and  continues  to  be,  an  honored  leader  m  both 

sections.  „  ,  ,  . 

But  this  charge  is  only  a  part  of  that  systemat  c 

effort  which  has  been  carried  on  for  years  to  excite 
the  preiudices  of  the  Norrh  against  the  South.  It 
has  no  reason  in  it.  And  here  I  must  take  occa^ 
sion  to  warn  the  Democrats  of  another  object  for 
this  charge:  It  is  a  part  of  the  old'  Federal  tactics 
to  break  down  your  party,  and  bring  you  under 

Federal  misrule.  . 

I  think  I  have  a  right,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  this 

occasion,  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  D^iocratic 
party.  I  have  no  claim  on  the  Whig  party:  there 
has  always  been  opposition  and  contention  be¬ 
tween  us,  because,  after  the  straitest  sect  I  have 
been  a  Democrat;  and,  as  some  of  our  oppoiients 
prefer  the  phrase,  I  have  beep  a  progressive  Demo¬ 
crat.  I  have  always  believed  it  to  be  the  only 
national  party— sometimes  doing  wrong,  but  ever 
aiming  at  the  right.  I  say,  I  have  a  right  to  min¬ 
gle  my  voice  in  your  councils;  and  in  doing  so,  1 
must  premise,  with  a  statement  of  my  firm  belief, 
that  once  finally  destroy  and  thoroughly  disunite 
that  party,  and  from  that  day  this  Cnion  is  in  im¬ 
minent  peril;  the  opposing  force  to  the  wild  fanati¬ 
cism  of  the  North  will  be  removed,  and  the 
complete  triumph  of  faction  will  be  followed  by 
inevitable  and  blasting  evils  to  our  country,  it 
has  long  been  charged  at  the  South  that  all  parties 
of  the  North  were  alike  in  their  virulent  opposition 
to  Southern  rights.  Heretofore  we  could 
the  record  to  disprove  these  assertions,  and  the 
people  have  taken  the  evidence.  One  by  one,  we 
have  seeh  those  noble  spirits  who  refused  to  bow  to 
the  unreasonable  prejudices  of  section,  and  mam 
fully  advocated  the  Constitution  as  it  is  fall  m  the 
conflict.  But  we  have  mourned  their  fate,  and  in 
our  heart  of  hearts  we  will  cherish  their  memories. 
Session  after  session,  we  have  witnessed  desertions 
upon  this  floor  and  at  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol, 
and  all  of  us  have  united  in  denouncing  and  despis¬ 
ing  the  traitors.  But  up  to  this  time,  some  choice 
spirits  have  remained,  sufficiently  large  in  number 
and  respectable  in  talent,  to  keep  up  our  unity  as  a 
party,  and  to  command  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  the  country.  It  is  left  for  you  fo  settle  these 
agitating  questions— you  can  do  it.  The  party  m 
power  having  long  been  in  a  minority,  have  b^n 
constrained,  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  to  affi  - 
iate  with  every  faction,  and  enroll  among  their 
ranks  every  discontent  and  every  deserter  from  our 
party;  and,  consequently,  they  can  have  no  unity 
of  pmpose  or  identity  of  principle^  They  can  never 
administer  this  Government  with  success.  h  y 
can  never  adjust  these  difficulties  satisfactorily  to  the 
nation.  In  addition,  the  ^ry  deceptions  practised 
and  frauds  committed  in  obtaining  power,  will 
prove  an  insuperable  bar  to  them.  If  this  country 


is  saved,  it  has  to  be  done  by  the  Democratic  party. 
Let  us  only  for  a  moment  review  our  past  histOTy. 

It  was  this  party,  under  the  lead  of  Mr,  Jeffer¬ 
son  who  made  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  and 
added  that  vast  and  fertile  territory  to  our  country, 
in  the  face  of  the  most  violent  opposition  of  the 
Federal  party.  It  was  this  party  who  earned  the 
country  in  triumph  through  the  war  with  Great 
Britain  in  1812,  whilst  the  opposition  was  weak¬ 
ening  its  movements  at  home  by  threats  of  dis¬ 
union.  It  was  its  policy  which  removed  the  In¬ 
dians  to  the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
opened  our  new  s^tates  to  settlement  and  cultiva- 
tion,  by  an  industrious  and  energetic  people,  amidst 
the  sympathetic  tears  and  cries  of  their  opponents. 
When  the  moneyed  power,  organized  under  the 
lead  of  a  great  National  Bank,  aspired  to  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  industrial  pursuits  of  this  country,  and 
even  to  the  distribution  of  its  honors  and  offices, 
under  the  lead  of  the  patriotic  Jackson,  in  solid 
phalanx,  we  breasted  the  storm,  and  sustained  he 
Long  arm  of  our  leader,  whilst  he  throttled  the 
monster;  and  now,  while  that  great  power  lies  quiet¬ 
ly  in  the  dust,  all  the  people  rejoice  over  its  demise. 

One  of  the  charges  of  aggression  made  by  the 
South  on  the  North,  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
(Mr  Caivipbell,)  is  the  toactment  of  the  revenue 
tariff  of  1846,  and  which  works  so  admirably  as 
far  to  exceed  our  most  sanguine  expectations. 
This  great  measure  of  equality  and  relief  to  the  la¬ 
bor  of  the  country,  did  surely  not  find  its  peculiar 
advocates  in  the  South.  The  whole  party,  North 
and  South,  are  willing  to  share  its  responsibility 
and  claim  its  proportion  of  the  honor. 

This  party  has  ever  advocated  an  economical 
Government,  and  opposed  extravagant  expendi¬ 
tures,  though  it  has  often  been  defeated  m  this 
policy  by  desertion  from  its  own  ranks.  1  his  par¬ 
ty  have  ever  contended  for  a  strict  construction  ol 
the  Constitution,  maintaining  the  rights  of  all  tht 
States,  and  resisting  the  centralization  of  power  ir 

the  Federal  Government. 

When  the  great  question  of  the  annexation  o 
Texas  came  up  for  discussion  and  decision,  thi 
whole  party,  abating  a  few  deserters,  took  hold  o 
it  with  zeal  and  decision.  I  remember  well  ou 
commotions;  and  if  any  section  of  our  party,  ] 
its  talent  and  energy  deserved  to  lead  the  others  ii 
this  movement,  from  a  full  and  personal  acquaint 
ance  with  all  the  facts,  this  position  should  be  as 
signed  to  the  indomitable  spirits  of  the  Northwest 
It'^was  followed  by  a  war  with  Mexico,  and  for  th 
most  part,  the  Democratic  party  sustained  oa 
troops,  supplied  our  armies,  and  were  entitled 
wear  the  honors  of  our  triumph.  The  result  c 
this  war  was  the  acquisition  of  the  Territories  ( 
New  Mexico  and  California. 

Candor  requires  me  to  say  that  the  Democrat 
party  are  responsible  for  these  acquisitions.  An 
when  peace  had  been  declared,  had  we  been  ab 
then  to  settle  all  the  conflicting  questions  arisin 
out  of  this  extension  of  our  common  country, 
doubt  not  our  party  this  hour  had  been  in  powe 
But  our  failure  then  to  settle  all  these  questioi 
shook  the  confidence  of  the  country,  and  amid 
the  discontent  and  confusion  which  was  consequei 
upon  the  failure,  the  people  called  our  opponen 
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into  power  and  imposed  this  responsibility  upon 
them.  It  is  thought  by  many  that  this  relieved  our 
party  from  all  responsibility.  This  is  a  contracted 
and  improper  view  of  the  subject.  As  partisans, 
but  as  pauisans  alone,  is  this  position  true.  But 
as  patriots,  as  lovers  of  the  Union  and  of  constitu¬ 
tional  liberty,  I  appeal  to  you  to  come  to  the  rescue. 
It  is  apparent  that  the  Administration  can  never 
make  adjustment  without  throwing  itself  into  the 
arms  of  those  who  desire  to  put  their  heel  upon  the 
South,  and  thus  make  these  acquisitions  a  curse 
upon  the  country.  And  it  must  be  further  appa 
rent,  that  in  future,  the  South  will  be  constrained 
to  affiliate  with  that  party  North,  of  whatever  de¬ 
nomination,  that  will  nobly  make  sacrifices  in  this 
crisis  to  sustain  her  rights. 

You  cannot,  then,  believe  that  the  flag  of  the 
Union  owes  us  no  protection  of  our  slave  property 
on  the  ocean  or  in  our  territories.  If  you  are  De¬ 
mocrats,  willing  to  support  the  Constitution  in  its 
integrity,  you  must  believe  that  it  guarantied  every 
right  existing  before  its  formation.  As  sovereign 
States,  we  had  this  right  before  we  entered  the 
Union.  This  is  most  clear.  By  that  association 
we  lost  no  rights,  but  received  assurances  from  a 
united  people  of  an  additional  guarantee,  by  an  arm 
stronger  than  our  own.  As  Democrats,  you  can¬ 
not  desire  to  surround  us  with  a  “cordon  of  free 
States,”  thus  alarming  the  fears  of  property  hold¬ 
ers,  rendering  insecure  our  titles,  and  thus  forcing 
a  free  people,  by  the  pressure  without,  to  abolish 
slavery  within,  and  that,  too,  by  the  action  of  a 
common  Government,  a  common  friend. 

As  Democrats,  with  a  love  for  the  whole  people 
of  the  Union,  you  cannot  entertain  such  hostility 
to  us  and  to  our  institutions  thus  guarantied  by  the 
(’onstitution,  as  to  maintain  that  disunion  and  all 
its  train  of  consequences  are  to  be  preferred  to  an 
admission  that  a  single  acre  of  our  large  common 
domain,  which  ought  to  be  common  pasture  ground 
for  us  all,  shall  be  set  aside  for  the  occupancy  of 
Southern  property. 

If  you  hold  these  opinions  and  entertain  these 
desires,  and  intend  to  carry  them  out,  my  honest 
conviction  is,  that  it  is  best  for  us  to  separate,  and 
separate  now.  Postponement  will  but  aggravate 
the  evil  day,  which  will  come  as  certainly  as  that 
death  is  the  doom  of  us  all. 

While  I  know  these  things  have  been  said  here 
by  enraged  madmen,  I  will  not  believe  the  whole 
'  North  thus  abandoned  and  unjust.  And  in  my 
I  unbelief,  I  have  hope,  faint,  it  is  true,  but  strong 
enough  to  prevent  me  from  believing  I  am  sur 
!  rounded  by  enemies. 

I  have  waited,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  propositions 
i  from  the  N  orth  I  have  not  allowed  myself  to  be- 
I  come  indissolubly  wedded  to  any  thing.  I  am 
I  ready  to  take  hold  of  any  measure  which  deals  wdth 
the  whole  country  fairly  and  justly.  I  want  a  mea¬ 
sure  which  gives  finality  to  all  these  sectional  dis¬ 
cussions  and  differences,  preserving  the  equality  of 
the  States,  and  the  integrity  of  the  rights  of  all, 
for  the  present,  and  promising  peace  and  security 
for  the  future. 

With  these  views,  I  shall  examine  the  proposi¬ 
tions  which  have  been  made,  and  express  my  opin¬ 
ions  freely. 


The  first  plan,  in  order,  for  adjusting  all  of  our 
difficulties,  is  that  offered  by  the  Administration, 
nominally  under  the  guidance  of  a  Southern  man. 
This  admits  California  as  a  State,  and  leaves  all 
other  questions  open  until  the  people  of  the  territo¬ 
ries,  living  in  the  meanwhile  under  military  sway, 
form  State  Governments,  and  apply  for  admission, 
as  States. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Duer) 
comes  forward  as  one  of  the  earliest,  and,  it  is  pro¬ 
per  to  add,  one  of  the  ablest  advocates  for  this  line 
of  operations;  and,  before  he  begins  his  argument, 
he  prefaces  it  with  this  most  singular  avowal: 

“California,  with  her  boundaries,  will  be  admitted  into  the 
Union,  and  you  will  have  no  establishment  of  slavery,  or,  if 
you  prefer  the  phrase,  no  recognition  of  the  Constitutional  ex¬ 
istence  of  slavery  in  any  part  of  these  territories,  north  or  south, 
or  east  or  west,  of  any  line  of  latitude  or  longitude.  Neither 
will  you  have  a  repeal  of  any  existing  law  prohibiting  slavery.” 

Thus  summarily  disposing  of  the  whole  contro¬ 
versy,  he  begins  ai  argument  to  convince  this 
House  that  this  Administration  plan  is  the  most 
successful  means  of  gaining  his  ends,  and  of  doing 
so  with  the  least  offence  to  the  South.  This  is 
the  method  of  adjustment,  and  such  is  the  palpa¬ 
ble  effect,  recommended  by  a  Southern  President 
for  the  adoption  of  Congress.  The  letter  of  the 
('onstitution  is  observed,  in  order  to  make  the  most 
vital  thrusts  at  its  spirit. 

Congress,  it  is  true,  has  the  power  to  admit  new 
States.  Such  is  the  letter  of  the  Constitution;  but 
in  a  wanton  and  abitrary  exercise  of  that  power 
which  is  addressed  to  the  discretion  of  Congress,  a 
great  and  palpable  wrong  could  be  done  more  of¬ 
fensive  to  the  co-States  than  a  clear  unqualified  as¬ 
sumption  of  the  power  out  and  out.  Suppose  the 
Republic  of  Hayti  should  apply  for  admission  into 
our  Union  as  a  State  with  her  negro  population: 
would  the  South  have  no  right  to  complain,  to  re¬ 
sist,  because  Congress  has  the  pow  er  to  admit  new 
States,  and  the  majority  must  exercise  its  discretion 
as  it  may  suit  their  tastes  and  prejudices.  So  if  a 
handful  of  squatters  upon  the  common  territory,  en¬ 
tering  and  taking  possession  of  the  public  property 
in  violation  of  the  law,  should  undertake  to  erect 
themselves  into  a  sovereignty  and  demand  admis¬ 
sion  as  a  State,  claiming  to  exercise  in  one  branch 
of  the  legislative  department  of  the  Government,  a 
power  equal  to  the  oldest  or  largest  State  of  the 
Union,  there  is  scarcely  a  freeman  in  the  whole 
country  who  would  not  feel  indignant  at  the  pro- 
|)Osition.  This  feeling  would  be  increased,  if  we 
learned  that  the  individuals  composing  this  commu¬ 
nity  were  but  yesterday  citizens  of  a  hostile  repub¬ 
lic,  knew  nothing  of  our  institutions,  and  had  given 
no  proof  whatever  of  their  attachment  to  our  Gov¬ 
ernment.  The  admission  of  a  State  under  such 
circumstances,  would  be  an  outrage,  the  more  in¬ 
sulting  and  intolerable  because  it  is  sought  to  be 
done  under  the  letter  of  the  Constitution.  But  to 
carve  a  State  out  of  the  territory  belonging  to  the 
United  States,  without  any  permission  from  Con¬ 
gress,  or,  as  it  has  been  done  in  the  case  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  when  Congress  expressly  refused  to  grant 
permission,  whose  duty  it  is  to  dispose  of  and  to 
make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respect¬ 
ing  the  same,  without  knowing  who  inhabit  the 
same — whether  citizens  or  foreigners,  who  voted 
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for  the  Constitution  which  they  present  as  republi¬ 
can,  whether  that  clause  of  the  Constitution  which 
requires  **  the  number  of  Representatives  shall  not 
exceed  one  for  every  thirty  thousand  ”  is  not  openly 
violated, — is  presumptuous  indeed  beyond  any  par¬ 
allel  found  in  the  past  history  of  the  Government. 
And  I  feel  no  hesitancy  in  saying,  that  were  it  not 
for  the  most  singular  position  of  other  questions 
connected  with  the  territories,  there  would  not  be 
found  a  sensible  man  in  the  whole  country,  who 
would  not  reject  such  a  proposition  with  contempt, 
as  cheapening  our  institutions,  and  degrading  the 
States  of  this  Confederacy. 

What,  then,  could  have  induced  a  slaveholding 
President,  who  is  charged  with  the  custody  of  the 
public  property,  to  have  advised  the  people  in  the 
territories  to  form  themselves  into  States,  so  soon 
after  Congress  had  refused  to  authorize  them  to  ex¬ 
ercise  this  privilege?  After  the  Missouri  struggle, 
and  after  the  discussions  during  the  last  Presiden¬ 
tial  election,  he  must  have  known,  if  he  knew  any 
thing  about  political  questions,  that  unless  the  ap¬ 
plying  territory  excluded  slavery,  it  was  vain  to 
expect  to  gain  admittance.  I  say,  he  must  have 
known  this;  his  special  agent  (T.  B.  King)  knew 
this;  the  debates  of  the  Convention  show  that  this 
matter  was  well  understood  there.  Southern  ad¬ 
venturers,  some  of  whom  were  the  owners  of  slaves, 
in  their  anxiety  to  get  into  place  by  the  admission 
of  California,  voted  for  the  exclusion  of  their  own 
property,  and  humiliated  themselves,  in  order  to 
pander  to  this  fell  spirit  of  Abolition,  which  runs 
riot  over  the  land.  Yet,  you  call  the  constitution 
presented  here,  the  free  act,  and  the  embodied  will 
of  California  !  I  do  not  believe  it.  I  have  a  great 
respect  for  the  voice  of  the  people  in  any  commu¬ 
nity,  when  fairly  expressed.  But  it  must  be  the 
voice  of  the  people — the  people  who  have  an  abid 
inginterest  in  their  government,  and  not  sojourners 
who  do  not  expect  to  be  governed  by  the  laws 
which  they  make.  It  must  be  a  people  who  feel 
free  and  independent  to  decide  finally  all  questions 
submitted  to  them.  This  was  not  the  case  with 
the  people  of  California. 

In  the  first  place,  an  acquaintance  with  frontier 
life  convinces  me,  that  a  Territorial  Government  is 
better  suited  for  them,  than  a  iState  Government, 
till  a  fixed,  permanent  population  is  obtained.  To 
raise  revenue  sufficient  to  support  a  State  Govern 
ment,  will  be  onerous  upon  a  people  who  emigrate 
Without  capital,  and  who  have  not  had  the  necessa¬ 
ry  time  to  acquire  that  property  which  will  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  taxation  In  every  case  heretofore,  the 
General  Government  has  borne  this  burden,  and 
California,  if  admitted  now,  will  come  in  a  mendi¬ 
cant,  asking  alms  of  this  Government.  This  will 
not  enable  her  to  take  her  equal  position  among 
her  sister  States.  She  has  already  demanded  and 
received  from  the  officers  of  the  United  States, 
money  which  was  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  without  an  appropriation  by  law.  And  it 
becomes  a  grave  question,  if  these  executive  officers 
intrusted  with  the  custody  of  the  public  money, 
have  not  already  subjected  themselves  to  impeach 
ment  by  thus  disposing  of  the  public  money. 

In  the  second  place,  in  forming  a  State  Govern- 
aent,  and  in  the  prohibition  of  slavery,  the  people 


were  tampered  with,  and  were  not  free  to  follow 
their  own  choice.  See  how  beautifully  President 
Taylor  defines  his  action  in  the  premises:  “  This 
course,”  he  says  in  his  California  message,  “on 
‘  their  part,  though  in  accordance  with,  was  not 
‘  adopted  exclnsively  in  conkeijuence  of  any  ex- 
‘  pression  of  my  wishes,  inasmuch  as  measures 
‘  tending  to  this  end  had  been  promoted  by  the 
‘  ojicers  sent  there  by  my  predecessor.”  How 
much  influence  he  did  exert  so  as  not  to  amount 
to  an  exclusion  of  all  other  influences,  would  re¬ 
quire  a  very  exact  calculation.  Here,  as  in  other 
cases,  wffien  I  have  to  examine  the  course  of  the 
Administration,  I  feel  no  disposition  to  press  com¬ 
ments  to  the  extreme.  I  regard  him  as  a  mere 
puppet  in  the  hands  of  strong  and  wicked  men, 
playing  a  part,  the  force  of  which  he  cannot  com¬ 
prehend.  I  am  forced  to  the  belief  that  this  whole 
plan  of  inducing  the  territories  to  form  State  Gov¬ 
ernments,  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  origi 
nated  in  the  anxious  desire  to  avoid  the  exposure 
of  the  fraud  by  which  the  last  Presidential  election 
was  carried.  As  a  further  evidence  of  this  influ¬ 
ence,  I  read  from  the  letter  of  General  Riley,  dated 
June  30,  1849  : 

“  A  few  prefer  a  territorial  organization,  hnt  I  think  a  ma- 
jorii)'  will  be  in  favor  of  a  State  Government,  so  as  to  avoid 
all  further  difficulties  respecting  the  question  of  slavery. 

Here  is  proof  as  clear  as  the  noonday  sun  of  the 
influences  which  controlled  the  people  in  their  ac¬ 
tion.  I  believe  to-morrow,  excluding  the  office- 
seekers,  California  would  prefer  a  Territorial  (jov- 
ennient,  it  is  so  manifestly  their  interest  to  do  so. 
But  gentlemen  are  so  determined  t@  cut  off  all 
chances  for  the  South,  they  fear  the  decision  of 
that  people  when  they  come  to  form  a  State  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  a  regular  way,  possessing  an  entire  in¬ 
dependence. 

,  But  my  object  is  not  to  make  an  argument 
against  the  admission  of  (’alifornia.  but  to  state 
my  objections  to  the  plan  of  the  Administration 
for  adjusting  all  these  difficulties  between  the 
North  and  the  South.  After  admitting  California, 
we  then  make  a  halt,  and  wait  for  the  music. 
Wait  till  New  Mexico  and  Utah  have  formed  State 
Governments,  and  apply  for  admission.  But  this 
is  pure  nonsense  Utah,  under  the  name  of  Des¬ 
eret,  has  already  formed  a  State  Constitution,  and 
she  is  now  applying  for  admission.  The  evidence 
before  us  induces  me  to  believe  Utah  has  as  many 
permanent  settlers  as  California,  though  the  latter 
has  much  the  largest  number  of  visiters  and  so¬ 
journers.  Her  Constitution  is  as  republican  as 
that  of  California,  but  it  omits  one  important  item, 
and  that  is,  it  fails  to  incorporate  the  Wilmot  proviso 
in  her  constitution,  and  to  send  here  her  Senators 
and  Representatives,  elected  before  she  was  ac¬ 
knowledged  to  have  a  sovereign  existence.  Utah 
has  no  friend  in  this  Cabinet;  she  is  presumptuous 
in  asking  admittance.  Why  this  discrimination 
against  her  ?  Simply  because  she  does  not  come  i 
here  to  insult  the  South  with  her  exclusions  of  hex 
people  from  her  unsettled  territory  with  their  pro¬ 
perty.  Fair  dealing  is  a  jewel.  But  the  hero  of 
Buena  Vista  surrenders  himself  into  the  lead  of  hi» 
Wilmot- proviso  Cabinet  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
make  many  of  his  true  friends  hang  their  heads  in 
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mortification  and  shame  Again,  New  Mexico  is 
soon  to  become  a  State,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Presi 
f  delegate,  Mr.  Smith,  catching  the  spirit 

of  the  men  on  this  floor,  has  found  out  how  he  can 
make  friends,  and  organize  a  party  in  favor  of  her 
admission;  and  that  is,  by  abusing  the  land  of  his 
birth  and  the  institutions  of  his  fathers,  pandering 
to  the  prejudices  of  an  ignorant  population  at  home, 
both  against  slavery  and  against  their  lawful  sov- 
emgn,  Texas,  and  by  inducing  her  to  come  up  to 
this  Capitol  with  a  free- soil  constitution.  When 
^e  comes,  Congress  will  give  her  one-fourth  of 
lexas,  and  tell  that  State  her  remedy  is  in  the 
cou^.  In  order  to  determine  the  claims  of  Tex- 
Congress  will  be  called  upon  to  decide  against 

The  South  are  united  to  a  man  against  the  Wil- 
mot  proviso.  It  is  only  necessary  to  lay  the  facts 
before  that  same  pople,  when  their  indignation 
will  be  still  moie  intense  against  this  unjust,  un 
precedented,  cowardly  policy.  The  President  may 
truly  say,  as  one  mightier  than  us  all,  I  come  not 
to  send  peace  on  earth  but  a  sword. 

There  is  not  a  feature  in  all  this  plan  which  meets 
with  any  approbation;  yet  I  have  been  and  am  now 
tor  the  doctrine  of  non  intervention  with  the  terri 
tones.  That  doctrine  presupposes  the  formation  of 
ierritorial  Covernmenls,  and  their  continuance  as 
such  till  they  obtain  a  fixed  and  permanent  popu- 
lation.  It  extends  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
the  United  Slates  over  the  country,  and  necessarily 
protects  every  lawful  right  of  person  and  property 
Of  her  citizens.  It  makes  no  discrimination  be¬ 
tween  nch  and  poor,  between  the  property  of  the 
people  of  any  description,  but  gives  a  like  protec¬ 
tion  to  all.  It  abolishes,  it  abridges  no  rights  of 
any,  but  it  maintains,  it  guards,  it  defends,  it  con 
serves  every  right  of  every  citizen.  It  enforces  con¬ 
tracts,  It  protects  reputation,  it  shields  the  life  and 
liberty  of  all.  How  does  it  bear  upon  the  right  to 
carry  slaves  to  the  Territories?  This  is  best  an- 
swered  by  Mr.  Webster  while  Secretary  of  State 
:n  his  able  and  unanswerable  argument  to  Lord 
Ashburton  in  behalf  of  indemnification  for  the  loss 
the  slaves  by  the  brig  Creole.  He  says: 


life  by  the 

f  liie  JJfted  guarantee  of  .he  Constit^on 

n  V  States  and  it  has  existed  in  them  from  a  neriod 

oio,™  "’'>)■  <o  rs 

on  the  high  seas,  beyond  a  marinelea^ue  from  tiie 
e,  IS  regarded  as  part  ot  the  territory  of  the  nafon  to  wluVt 
'  Ttionf exclusively  to  the  jurisdiction  of  thai 


;  Again:  after  speaking  of  husband  and  wife,  he 
.mtinues-  ’ 


'  unded^fn  co^S^mH  Pe^onal  relations  are 

nuea  in  contract,  and  therefore  to  be  respected-  bnt  that  tho 

i  «io»  U  holden  by  la,v  to  driVafW  Km3,V“?  o"bllga'‘ 


jlnciple  on»rhich  this  Government  has  been  con- 
.  eted,  up  to  the  era  of  the  Wilmot  proviso.  If  a 
5  ip  at  sea  is  regarded  as  the  territory  of  the  Uni- 


ted  States,  where  the  master’s  rights  will  be  shield¬ 
ed  by  the  flag  of  the  Union,  much  more  will  it  be 
so  m  the  actual  territory,  which  is  the  common 
propel  ty  of  all  the  States.  'J’his  doctrine  of  non- 
intervention— so  just,  so  fair,  so  equal  in  itself— is 
totally  perverted  from  its  legitimate  use  by  the  Ad¬ 
ministration.  It  not  only  perverts  that  principle 
so  complimentary  and  congenial  to  freemen,  but  it 
abuses  a  plain  power  of  the  Constitution— the 

palpable 

that  he  direction  is  here  taken  from  the  principle 
of  holding  on  to  place,  rather  'han  serving  the  coun- 
try,  protecting  the  weak  against  the  stron-.  and  of 
endeavoring  to  make  the  bieaaings  of  government, 
like  the  dews  of  heaven,  fall  alike  upon  all,  that  it 
needs  only  to  be  seen  to  be  despised. 

If  by  the  action  of  the  people  of  California  she  is 
to  be  considered  now  a  sovereign  State,  then  it 
must  follow,  as  certainly  as  night  the  day,  that  the 
title  to  every  acre  of  land  within  her  large  boun¬ 
daries  has  been  divested  from  the  United  States  and 
IS  inveped  in  that  State  ;  and  the  President  has  ad- 
vised  these  people  to  commit  a  wholesale  robbery  • 
and  he  has  voluntarily  surrendered  this  large 
amount  of  public  property  into  the  hands  of  indi¬ 
viduals  who  went  and  remained  upon  it  by  the 

Congress.  If  this  proposition 
be  true,  the  President  has  been  guilty  of  a  most  fla¬ 
grant  and  fearful  usurpation  of  power— and  I  ask 
you.  Democrats,  if  you  are  willing,  in  order  to 
surmount  one  difficulty,  of  excluding  Southern 
men  from  that  country  by  your  own  act,  to  sanc- 
lon  a  usurpation  so  monstrous  in  its  nature,  and 
so  dangerous  as  a  precedent,  that,  in  case  of  a 
closely-contested  state  of  parties,  the  Executive 
would  have  the  power  to  create  at  will,  peers  of 
trie  realm, to  sustain  his  ill-gotten  power? 

If  this  proposition  be  not  true  that  California  is 
yet  a  sovereign  State,  then  it  follows,  we  are  call¬ 
ed  upon  to  exert  the  power  of  creating  a  sovereign¬ 
ty  a  prerogative  which  would  have  alarmed  the 
plain  republicans  of  former  days.  But  you  not 
only  call  upon  us  to  create  a  State,  but  you  also  re- 
quire  us  to  breathe  vitality  into  a  dead  carcass,  in 

tnr  ^‘L'^°''^^“V°«rown  exclusion  from  the  terri¬ 
tory.  How  Southern  men  opposed  to  the  Wilmot 
proviso  can  reconcile  themselves  to  such  a  measure, 
is  perfectly  inexplicable  to  me. 

fiv  AT  before  us  must  convince  every  man 

Ind*  opposed  to  a  State  Government, 

and  excluding  Indians  and  half-breeds,  her  popula- 
n  would  not  entitle  her  to  such  a  position.  Will 

p"  “u  "’■'‘“'■J'  government. 

„,u  ^  President,  in  his  partiality  for  military 
ru  e,  recommends  to  us  as  the  best  they  have  ever 

Z7»n,r‘'  the  mean 

I™  f  I*,'*  'vl'ioii  has  disturbed  the  coun- 

y  or  the  last  three  years,  goes  on  with  increased 
impetus.  Our  Union  may  be  strong  enough  to  with- 
and  many  assaults,  but  constant  dropping  will 
wear  away  stones;  and  it  is  time  we  should  feel  the 
magnitude  of  the  task  imposed  upon  us. 

Rejecting  this  plan,  I  turn  next  to  the  compro- 
inise  of  the  Committee  of  Thirteen,  at  the  other  end 
of  this  Capitol.  I  feel  unwilling  to  reject  that  pro- 
positionvvithout  a  careful  and  candid  examination ; 
and  I  feel  bound  to  say,  after  full  reflection,  as  it 
stands  it  can  never  receive  my  support ;  but  with 

he  establishment  of  non-intervention  in  good  faith 
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in  the  territories,  and  tvith  a  clear  recognition  of 
vthe  boundary  line  of  Texas  in  its  integrity,  and  en¬ 
tirely,  running  the  full  length  of  the  Rio  Grande,  I 
would  far  prefer  this  proposition  to  the  Administra¬ 
tion  plan,  which  is  full  of  enormities  end  to 

end,  without  a  single  redeeming  quality.  But  this 
compromise,  so  called,  I  suppose,  m  derision  of  all 
which  have  been  heretofore  adopted,  begins  with 
L  unqualified  admission  of  California  with  her 
present  boundaries.  My  opposition  to  this  measure 
is  so  deeply  rooted,  as  well-nigh  to  constrain  me  to 

reject  all  schemes  whatever  of  which  it  composes  a 

Dart.  The  pill  is  too  nauseating  to  be  taken  in  con¬ 
nection  with  other  ingredients,  however  palatable. 

If  such  an  outrage  is  to  be  effected,  and  such  a  pre¬ 
cedent  established,  so  improper  in  itself,  and  leading 
to  such  dangerous  consequences,  I  never  wish  the 
future  politician  who  may  refer  to  my  course,  to  say 

for  me,  “  I  did  it.”  ,  ,  i 

One  leading  objection  to  the  who  e  scheme  is 

that  it  gives  finality  to  nothing,  and  ther^ore,  will 
quiet  neither  the  North  nor  the  South.  The  Wil- 
mot  proviso  is  not  enacted  over  the  territories  avow¬ 
edly  on  the  ground  that  it  is  unnecessary,  and  ot 
course  with  the  understanding,  that  if  the  future 
tide  of  emigration  shall  render  it  necessary,  it  will 
be  insisted  upon. 

It  will  be  the  starting  point  of  new  agitations, 
new  combinations.  It  will  open  "early  one-third 
of  Texas  as  a  new  field  for  contention.  The  South 
w'ill  insist  that  slavery  has  been  recognized  up  to 
36  deg.  30  min.  The  North  will  contend  that 
the  southern  claim  has  been  bought  out  and  surren¬ 
dered  ;  and  the  South  being  the  weaker  party,  1 
know  now,  as  certainly  as  I  know  any  future  event, 
the  North  will  have  it  all  their  own  way. 

Having  voted  for  the  annexation  ot  lexas,  1 
know  it  was  well  understood  that  she  had  a  dispu¬ 
ted  boundary,  and  that  she  claimed  the  Rio  Grande 
from  its  mouth  to  its  source,  as  her  western  bounda- 
rv.  Texas  was  invited  to  trust  the  settlement  ot 
this  dispute  to  the  United  States.  Our  Government 
did  undertake  the  adjustment and  the  result  was, 
we  obtained  every  inch  claimed.  Can  there  be  a 
doubt,  then,  of  our  duty  and  her  title  I 

Texas  has  the  right  of  making  four  mote  new 
States;  the  country  expected  they  would  be  slave 
States.  The  proposed  adjustment  will  necessardy 
make  two  slave  States,  and  two  free  States,  io 
call  upon  me  to  sell  out  the  country,  and  to  pay 
mvself  the  consideration  money,  which  was  once 
solemnly  settled  and  dedicated,  for  the  purpose 
of  extending  still  further,  and  swelling 
disproportion  of  territory  from  which  the  Sout^h 
is  excluded,  is  too  extravagant  and  it  can  never  be 

bIiU  need  not  multiply  objections  ;  as  that  bill 
now  stands,  I  should  leel  myself  umruem  my  con¬ 
stituents,  untrue  to  myself,  untrue  to  the  country 

of  bu.  m..e  con- 

sequence.  Like  the  laws  against  duelling  in  all 
the  States,  they  are  apparently  strong  enoug  o 
prevent  the  practice,  but  practically  J-^ey  ar 
dead  letter  upon  the  statute  book.  Public 
does  not  demand  their  enforcement.  Even  so  win 
it  be  with  the  most  stringent 
It  will  prove  a  mere  mockery.  The  presem  law 
of  1793  is  full  and  strong  enough,  if  the  States  of 


the  North  would  comply,  or  were  disposed  to  com- 
d!v  with  their  constitutional  obligations. 

The  anxiety  to  suppress  the  slave  trade  m  this 
District— a  measure  of  no  great  magnitude  i"  iG 
gelf__is  only  desired  in  order  to  stigmatize  this  kind 
of  traffic,  which  is  known  to  exist  in  the  southern 
States,  and  to  make  one  step  forward  m  the  Re¬ 
cess  of  abolition  of  slavery  m  this  District.  1  he 
motives  which  impel  the  movement  more  thdn  the 
movement  itself,  are  obnoxious  to  me. 

I  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  question, 
what  shall  we  do  to  quiet  agitation  and  restore 
peace  and  confidence  and  good  feeling  between  the 

different  sections  of  this  Union  1  *•  _  ' 

I  despair  of  reconciling  the  abstract  conflicti  g  i 
views  of  the  North  and  the  South.  >.^uc  an  e 
is  vain  and  futile.  But  it  is  certainly  true  that  the 
same  conflict  has  existed  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  ( 
from  the  foundation  of  the  Government.  I  have 
honestly  endeavored  to  devise  some  new  plan  by  | 
which  le  could  improve  upon  the  f 

by  our  forefathers;  and  I  am  finady  brought  back 
to  the  firm  conviction  that  the  old  plan  is  the  best  ^ 
and  wisest  plan,  and  should  be  adopted. 

In  1787,  before  the  adoption  of  our  piesent  Con¬ 
stitution,  when  the  celebrated  ordinance  interdict- 
ing  slavery  northwest  of  the  river  Ohio  was  passed 
it  was  a  well  settled  policy  that  all  the  old  States 
would  cede  their  back  lands,  and  the  Ohio  river  wt 
adopted  as  .he  compromise  line  And  while  the 
first  Congress  under  our  Const, tutton  recogmzed 
the  interdiclion  of  slavery  northwest  of  ‘ht  Ohio  ] 
they  established  a  territoiy  sooth  of  the  Ohio  ml 
which  it  was  sanctioned.  Thus  they  reconciled 

their  differences  by  a  line  “‘'P"''"''™.’ 
harmoniously.  But  ihe  history  of  ihiscompiom  se 
convinces  me  of  another  fact,  that  if  . 

lion  ofsiaves  from  abroad  had  then  been  inh  bited. 

and  if  the  only  question  had  been  as  to  their  locali-. 
,y.  whether  the  slaves  then  in  the  country  should  be 
allowed  to  spread,  as  the  interest  or  mclmatmr 
of  the  owners  might  dictate,  that  that  ordmanc 

had  never  found  its  place  among  our  statutes.  A 

an  evidence  of  this  fact,  I  shall  refer  to  one  o“*o.>ti 
as  conclusive  on  this  point.  '  Mr.  Madison,  m  h  . 
letter  to  Mr.  Monroe,  in  1820,  says: 


“  I  have  observed  as  yet  in  none  of  the  views  ta 
ken  of  the  ordinance  of  1787  interdicting  slaveri 
northwest  of  the  river  Ohio  an  altoion  to  the  cm 
cumstance  that  when  it  passed  Congress  had  n. 
authority  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  slaves  iron 
abroad;  that  all  the  States  had, and  some  werei 
the  full  exercise  of,  the  right  to  import  'hem;  an 
consequently  that  there  was  no  move  m  win 
Congress  could  check  the  evil  but  'he.  indirect  on 
ofnarrowmg.be  space  open  .he  recept.on  ofsiave. 

“  Had  the  federal  authority  then  existed  to  pro 

hibit  directly  and  ‘e'el'y’  ‘he. 
abroad,  can  it  be  doubted  that  it  would  have  bee. 
exerted,  and  that  a  regulation  having  "lerely 
effect  of  preventing  the  interior  disposition  of  slave 
actually  in  the  United  States,  and  creating  a  d 
tinction  among  the  States  in  the  degrees  of  the 
sovereignty,  would  not  have  been  adopted,  or  pel 
haps  thought  cf,  ” 

This  was  the  spirit  and  cause  of  that  ^ 
nance.  If  in  that  day,  it  had  been  a  questm 
not  of  increase  of  the  number  of  slaves,  bu 
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ply  as  to  their  locality  in  the  United  States,  I  have 
not  a  doubt  the  ordinance  of  ]787  had  never  ex¬ 
isted.  The  reason  of  the  measure  having  failed, 
to  insist  on  the  measure  itself  is  most  unreasona¬ 
ble.  The  South,  fond  of  the  Union,  yielded  to 
this  discrimination,  making  the  Ohio  river  the  di¬ 
viding  line  between  slave  and  free  States. 

Next  in  or  der  of  time  was  the  purchase  of  Lou¬ 
isiana,  which  had  an  area  of  1,075,000  square 
miles;  but  if  we  include  Oregon,  (and  our  ablest 
statesmen  have  claimed  that  our  best  title  to  the 
countiy  west  of  the  Kocky  Mountains  is  derived 
from  that  purchase,)  its  area  would  be  1,416,46‘3 
square  miles.  On  the  bill  granting  permission 
to  the  people  of  Missouri  Territory  to  form  a 
Stale  constitution,  the  North  resisted  her  appli¬ 
cation,  till  they,  at  last,  forced  a  compromise  upon 
the  South  w  hich  divided  the  territory  acquired 
■  by  that  treaty  by  the  line  of  36°  30',  still  bring- 
!  mg  the  line  of  division  further  south,  which  se¬ 
cured  to  the  North  1,306,463  square  miles,  and 
I  retained  110,000  square  miles.for  the  South,  when 

it  was  admitted  on  all  sides  that  the  whole  terri¬ 
tory  was  subject  to  be  made  slave  territory.  Thils 
the  North  to  .k  the  lion’s  share.  Had  1  been  a 
I  member  of  Congress  at  that  time,  I  would  have 
»  resisted  this  adjustment,  though  disunion  and  ci- 
I  vil  war  had  been  the  consequence.  This  was 
I  done  in  1820,  and  the  South  acquiesced.  1  re 
Ij  garded  it  alter  that,  a  decided  question,  and  act- 
{I  ing  on  the  principle  of  stare  decisis,  I  have  given 
I  vole  aftej  vote  in  conformity  with  that  line  of  di- 
r  vision.  Soon  after  this  partition,  by  way  of  mak- 
:  ing  amends  to  the  South,  I  suppose,  the  Spanish 
!  treaty  was  entered  into,  by  which  Florida  was 
i obtained,  and  Texas  was  yiel  ied  up,  and  again 
>  we  were  wronged  ;  but  let  that  pass. 

Here  I  must  take  occasion  to  allude  to  that 
rproviso  which  seems  to  haunt  the  imagination  of 
t the  gentleman  Irom  Massachusetts,  (Mr.  Wik- 
ithrop,)  and  which  he  offered  to  the  Oregon  ter- 
'  ritorial  bilk  He  offered  a  proviso  prohibiting 
.  slavery  jii  that  territory.  I  voted  against  inaert- 
*  ^  because  I  regarded  it  as  dashed 

I  it  the  South  wantonly  and  unnecessarily.  He 
Fays  now  ne  regarded  the  Missouri  compromise 
.  IS  covering  that  territory ;  so  do  I ;  and  therefore 
t  was  unnecessary.  When  it  was  inserted  in  the 
)iJl,  being  anxious  to  furnish  those  people  with  a 
government,  and  the  protection  which  they  were 
iraying  at  our  hands,  I  voted  for  the  bill.  I  did 
0,  because  I  u  ished  to  keep  good  faith.  Those 
vho  will  examine  the  law  will  at  once  see  that 
.11  vyho  intended  in  good  faith  to  observe  the  Mis 
ouri  compromise  could  not  have  done  otherwise, 
:nese  are  its  terms  : 

f*i  ceded  by  France  under  the  name 

^  north  laiitude,  not 

't  contemplated  by  this 

hment  servitude  otherwise  than  in  the^pun- 

n^ed  h  M-e  parties  shall  have  been  duly 

uwu.ted, shall  be  and  is  hereby  forever  proliibited,”  &e. 

I  The  question  then  was.  Did  Oregon  constitute 
I  part  of  the  Louisiana  purchase  Our  ablest 
atesmen  so  legarded  it;  and  the  fact  that  our 
arthern  jme  was  finally  settled  down  at  43°  ,n- 
ead  of  54°  40',  is  evidence  that  it  was  made  the 
asis  of  our  treaty  with  Great  Britain  Was  it 
‘prth  of  36°  30' Of  that  there  is  i.o  question  r 
lese  two  points  covered  the  whole  case. 

But  It  may  be  asked  why,  in  1848,  the  South 
as  not  willing  to  give  the  same  vote  in  pursu¬ 


ance  of  the  Missouri  compromise  ?  The  answer 
is  simple  and  direct.  At  that  time  we  had  ac¬ 
quired  other  territories.  New  Mexico  and  Cal- 
ilornia — a  portion  of  which  lies  south  of  36°  30' 
“and  the  South  again  and  again  avowed  a  wil- 
Hngness  to  carry  out  the  Missouri  compromise. 
It  was  refused.  The  North  showed  a  dispositic®, 
aye,  a  determination,  not  to  keep  good  faith  witn 
Ihe  South.  As  long  as  we  had  no  territory  over 
which  the  line  could  be  extended,  the  North 
could  call  upon  us  to  keep  faith  without  a  pledge, 
which  tile  same  members  could  not  reciprocate 
by  extending  the  line.  But  after  our  late  acqui¬ 
sitions  they  had  no  such  ground  to  stand  upon 
and  we  saw  plainly  that  the  treachery  was  in¬ 
tended  to  be  practiced.  These  statements  ex¬ 
plain  my  course  in  reference  to  this  matter  ;  and 
my  error,  if  I  committed  anv,  was  in  an  attempt 
to  keep  good  faith  with  a  people  who  have  shown 
a  reckless  disreprd  of  all  honor  or  oblio-ation 
when  a  stipulation  with  slaveholders,  as  we  are 
termed,  is  to  be  observed. 

Next  in  order  is  the  annexation  of  Texas.  It 
was  known  that  Texas  claimed  the  Rio  Grande 
from  its  mouth  to  its  source,  as  her  western 
boundary,  when  she  applied  for  admission.  If 
she  could  in  any  way  or  at  any  time  make  good 
this  claim,  it  was  seen  that  a  portion  of  her  ter¬ 
ritory  would  lie  north  of  36°  30'.  The  North 
jealous  of  her  claim  that  slavery  was  not  to  pass 
north  of  that  magic  line,  again  demanded  the  re 
cognition  of  the  restriction  north  of  it;  the  South 
readily  kept  good  faith  in  its  true  spirit— a  hard 
contract,  harsh  and  unjust  in  its  terms,  but  honor, 
honor  demanded,  and  she  con.sented  without  a 
murmur. 

Thus  it  has  been  that  this  line  has  given  peace 
and  quiet  to  the  country.  The  North  has  recei¬ 
ved  and  is  now  enjoying  her  part  of  the  contract 
A  portion  of  territory  yet  remains  over  which* 
tills  line  has  not  been  de  facto  run,  though  in  jus- 
tice,  in  spirit,  in  honor,  it  has  been  run  ;  and 
when  the  North  passes  that  line,  I  shall  feel  their 
morality  is  founded  m  that  school  which  charac¬ 
terized  the  corrupt  early  churches,  that  it  was 
DO  sin  to  break  faith  with  heretics. 

The  advocates  for  the  admission  of  California 
place  their  support,  principally,  on  a  regard  and 
deference  for  the  declared  opinions  of  the  people 
in  that  country.  No  one  goes  beiore  me  in  their 
respect  for  the  opinions  of  any  people  when  le¬ 
gitimately  expressed.  It  is  for  that  very  reason 
and  on  that  very  ground,  I  call  for  a  division  of 
taliiornia.  The  proof  is  satisfactory  that  the 
people  of  that  territory,  south  of  36°  3(K,  prefer 
a  territorial  government,  and  are  now  asking  it 
at  your  hands.  If  California  must  come  in  as  a 
fetate,  a  regard  for  the  people  will  require  you  to 
limit  its  southern  boundary  by  36°  30'.  This 
should  be  done  on  the  plan  proposed  on  yesterday 
at  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol,  by  the  Senator 
Irom  Louisiana,  (Mr.  Soule.) 

But  it  is  said  that  the  Soutli  siiould  prefer  to 
take  in  the  whole  Pacific  coast  in  one  State 
otherwise  a  division  will  operate  in  the  increase 
of  the  number  of  free  StaU-s.  This  may  be  so. 

But  what  guarantee  have  we  that,  after  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  California,  with  her  free-sMl  consti¬ 
tution  and  her  gigantic  proportions,  she  is  not  to 
be  divided  and  subdivided  as  often  as  sectional 
jealousy  and  ambitious  men  in  that  State  may 
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ask  for  a  partition  ?  Congress  can,  at  any  time, 
divide  a  Stale  with  the  consent  of  the  people 
thereof.  And  my  opinion  now  is,  that  whenever 
they  permanent  y  locate  the  capital  of  the  State, 
then  will  come  here  a  petition  for  a  new  Stale, 
and  whenever  that  petition  is  presented,  my  opi¬ 
nion  is,  it  will  be  granted.  Establish  a  territo¬ 
rial  government  for  South  California,  carry 
there  the  doctrine  of  nonintervention  in  pod 
faith,  and  secure  to  the  territory  the  full  r  pt  to 
decide,  when  she  applies  for  admission 
%all  questions  in  reference  to  slavery.  This  tp- 
ritorial  government  is  called  for  by  the  people, 
the  South  would  be  satisfied  with  it.  You  yield 
no  principle  in  according  it,  but  rather  maintain 
your  consistency.  And  if  God  and  nature  are 
against  our  settlement  of  this  territory,  we  wil 
never  complain.  To  God  and  Nature  we  will 
submit ;  all  we  ask,  let  man,  with  his  devices, 

not  interfere.  .  ,  ,4 

This  line  of  36«  30'  ought,  in  justice  and  good 
faith,  now  to  be  extended  to  the  Pacmc.  All 
other  methods  of  adjustment  will  he  but  laying 
the  foundation  of  greater  trouble  in  the  tuture. 

1  repeat,  I  have  sought  to  agree  with  my  fripds 
upon  some  other  basis.  I  find  it  cannp  be  dop 
without  practising  some  deception  on  the  pe  side 
or  the  other.  Such  are  the  difficulties  wh  ch  en¬ 
viron  this  whole  subject,  that  we  must  act  in  that 
spirit  with  which  Abrahafn  and  Lot  divided  the 
country  between  their  re-pective  houspolds. 
You  go  to  the  right,  and  we  to  the  left  5  and  there 
shall  be  peace  between  us— your  people  and  our 
people.  1  am  op,  osed  to  all  double-dealing 
frankness,  candor,  manliness,  directness,  and  pa¬ 
triotism,  demand  tliat  we  shall  understand  eph 
other.  But  you  reply,  more  in  false  pride  than 
in  sound  reason,  if  this  compromise  be  passed, 
the  South  will  have  triumphed,  and  demagopes 
will  raisq  the  cry,  ihat  the  North  hassupumbem 
This  will  not  be  true  :  indeed,  I  will  pk  you  to 
violate  none  of  your  principles.  Divide  the  ter¬ 
ritory  by  this  line  north  of  it,  interdict  or  not 
slavery,  as  it  may  suit  you.  In  this  respect,  lap 
vour  own  course  5  si  uth  of  that  line,  leave  e 
people  free,  with  the  assurance,  that  when  ihey 
form  a  Slate  constitution,  they  shall  ’^e 

question  of  slavery  for  themselves.  This  is  p 
ffir  as  I  can  go  with  a  due  regard  to  the  South. 
This  proposition  you  can  accept,  and  Ipve  ip 
result  to  natural  causes.  For 
served  a  fashion  in  this  House,  with  Northern 
members,  to  denounce  each  other  as  doughtaces, 
and  with  such-like  terms;  and  I  have  th(  ught 
that  gentlemen  fear  these  catch 
than  they  do  an  argument.  Their  force  I  do  n 
comprehend-for  1  regard  that  man  more  as  a 
doughface,  a  coward,  that  shrinks  from  a  d  . 


charge  of  his  duty  to^  the  whole  country, 


which  he  is  the  representative,  rather  thap  me^  t 
and  attempt  to  correct  and  satisfy  unreasona¬ 
ble  preiudices  of  the  unenlightened  at  home.  11 
is  the  doughface  who  panders  to  unjust  senti¬ 
ments,  in  order  to  win  favor,  and  cowardly  re- 
treats  from  the  task  of  enforcing  upp  his  con¬ 
stituents  the  propriety  of  observing  their  insti¬ 
tutional  obligations.  That  was  a  nobl^ 
of  Mr.  Webster  when  he  says,  the.people  should 
undertake  the  task  of  overcoming  themselves. 

It  is  charged  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  (Mr.  Wilmot)  that  the  South  has  committed 


an  aggression  upon  the  North,  in  sedping  hei 
public  men  from  their  fealty  to  the  North.  1 
charge  that  the  aggression  is  in  an  opposite  di¬ 
rection.  The  North  has  the  political  honors  ot 
this  country  at  her  disposal,  and  these  tempta¬ 
tions  have  already  carried  away  from  their  duty 
to  their  own  section  many  p  our  ablest  mp. 
Indeed,  the  very  idea  of  forming  a  national  pa- 
racler  with  our  statesmen  is  now  tantainount  to 
treasonto  her  interests  and  power.  This  has  been 
one,  and  wi  l,  I  fear,  be  done  again  ap  apin. 

But  again  :  You  object  that  the  Constitupn 
will  not  admit  your  interdicting  slavery  north  ot 
36^  30'  no  more  than  it  wUl  south  ot  tpt  line  ; 
and  by  adopting  this  line  you  concede  the  whole 
power  of  Congress  over  thfs  subject.  As  an  ori¬ 
ginal  question  this  is  true,4nd  1  would  never  pk 
it;  but  time  and  universal  consent  have  sanctihed 
such  a  measure  as  a  peace-offering  upon  the  altar 
of  our  country.  I  would  act  upon  the  same 
principle  which  controlled  Mr.  Jefferson  in  the 
purcha-e  of  Louisiana.  I  would  do  it  ex  neces¬ 
sitate  rei,  from  the  force  of  circumstanps.  We 
are  in  a  dilemma  which  the  framers  of  the  Con¬ 
s' itution  could  never  have,  contemplated  It  is  a 
casus  omissus.  Thrice  has  a  line  of  division 
been  agreed  upon,  and  thrice  has  it  given  quieUo 
the  country.  Agree  to  it  once  mop,  and  the 
irreatest  obstacle  is  removed  in  our  future  pro¬ 
gress.  It  is  a  charmed  line— the  how  oj  pro-  * 
mise.  It  is  the  work  of  the  North  forced  upp 
the  South.  Now  observe  your  own  ha^iwork, 
and  the  sky  of  the  future  is  bright  and  full  ot  pro¬ 
mise.  Neglect  it,  reject  it,  and  darkness,  visible 

darkness,  obscures  our  pathway. 

Blit  shall  we  go  on  making  other  and  furthep 
acquisitions?  My  experience  has  cured  p©  oj' 
this  propensity.  I  believe  it  has  sapfied  the 
South.  If,  however,  you  so  settle  these  ques¬ 
tions  that  another  acqu!«it'on  will  enable  you  to 
surround  the  South  with  States  where  the  negro, 
goes  free,  I  fear,  I  believe, ^the  questions  of  newt 
acqui  ilions  will  soon  be  the 

presidential  election;  and  the  South  will  be  too» 
weak  to  defend  herself  at  the  ballot  box. 

1  disdain  to  play  a  game  of  brag.  I  would  noU 
be  guilty  of  the  consummate  weakness  ot  suppose 
ing  that  anything  is  to  be  gained  by  an 
the  (ears  of  any  section  of  this 
Bravery  is  the  characteristic  of  our  people,  Nort^ 
and  South  ,  cowardice  is  the  exception.  I  hav^ 
no  thought  that  the  North  could  ever  pbdue  thj 
South,  nor  could  the  South  subdue  the  Nor  ^ 
Such  reflections  are  unbecoming  and  a  protaniipi 

to  our  system  of  Government. 

We  are  brethren,  all  of  a  common  stoclU 
Shoulder  to  shoulder  we  have  gone  though  mpj 
a  hard  contest;  together  we  kave  suffered,  toge 
ther  we  have  triumphed  and  rejoiced.  In  )o^, 
pride  of  power,  wrong  us  not  ;  attempt  not  W 

trample  down  our  proud  American  spirit,  or 
1  .  1  - -  Infr.  Iprtns  01  SO- 


of 


trample  uuwu  uui  -r  -  . 

force  us  to  admit  the  negro  race  into  tpms  ot 
cial  pnnnlitv  with  ourselves.  It  will  be  vaiBr- 


_  equality  with  ourselves.  It  will  be  vai^ 

We  are  your  equals  in  honor,  in  character,  1 
virtue,  in  religion,  in  charity,  in  patriotism  ;  your 
equals  we  shall  remain.  But  deal  with  us  in  th^ 
Christian  spirit  of  doing  to  othere  what  you  wouW 
have  them  to  do  to  you  under  similar  circumsta 
CCS,  and  our  country  will  be  ^^^PPy.’ 
and  contented,  and  ours  will  be  a  bright  and  glo¬ 
rious  destiny. 


